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Mihajlo Mihajlov, the Yugoslav writer, offered his 
government a hard but fair test of its fidelity to its 
own principles. By arresting him, the government 


failed that test. He was taken into custody essen- 
tially for trying to found an independent maga- 
zine intended tcj become the nucleus of a second 
political party— to oppose the Yugoslav League of 
Communists. It is his belief that one-party rule 
makes a country vulnerable to Stalinism and that 
the Yugoslav League has no rightful monopoly 
on building socialism in Yugoslavia. His party 
would be devoted to the perfection, not the over- 
throw, of socialism, as he sees it. Clearly, , this is 
a revolutionary idea and one can see why a ruling 
party uncertain of its power would shrink from it. 

But it is also, Mihajlov asserts, a completely 
legal idea in terms of Yugoslav law and the na- 
tional constitution. Mihajlov is that rare inhabi- 
tant of a socialist state who attempts to make full 
use of the noble principles and extended rights 
written into its constitution. He seeks to trans- 
form , Yugoslavia in terms of its own legal proc- 
esses. He hopes to make his own case a measure 
of whether Yugoslavia is ruled by law or party 
arbitrariness. 

Because access to his fellow citizens has been 
restricted, Mihajlov has turned outside. Yugoslavia 
for support and protection. His method is to ex- 
ploit, his government’s concern for its international 
reputation for liberal communism. Unfortunately, 
the government’s panicky crackdown could cost 
Yugoslavia much of the credit it haTTfairly earned 
for a wide range of social and political advances. 

Already Mihajlov is taking on some of the in- 
ternational celebrity of his hero, the long-impris- 
oned Milovan Djilas. The longer both men re- 
main in jail, the more soiled Yugoslavia’s progress 
appears. 




